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•  Trend*  and  Iggue* 


The  PreKidonfK  Commission  on  Mational 

Goals  will  publish  its  report  in  December.  William 
Bundy,  staff  director,  said  that  the  report  will  "j'et 
down  to  cases.  This  will  he  a  document  that  looks  to 
the  next  decade.”  The  report  will  not  only  contain  the 
goals  determined  by  the  11-member  Commission  but 
will  also  have  chapters  devoted  to  dis.senting  opinions. 
In  addition,  it  will  have  16  articles  by  as  many  authors 
on  specific  areas  such  as  education,  economic 
growth,  foreign  policy  and  agriculture.  The  report 
will  be  published  commercially  in  a  one-volume, 
paper-hound  format  at  $1  a  copy. 

Intolligonco  quotients  ean  be  raised,  recent 
experiments  indicate.  Prof.  Albert  Upton  of  Whittier 
(Calif.)  College  subjected  280  freshmen  to  a  special 
system  of  instruction  for  eight  months  and  reports  that 
the  measured  intelligence,  or  IQ,  of  the  group  was 
raised  by  an  average  of  10.5  points,  with  individual 
gains  ranging  up  to  32  points. 

Who  should  censor  textbooks?  Certainly  not 
.self-appointed  critics  such  as  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution  or  America’s  Future,  maintains 
the  NE.A’s  National  Commission  for  the  Defense  of 
Democracy  Through  Education.  In  a  current  bulletin, 
the  Commission  terms  recent  increases  in  the  number 
of  censors  as  “an  alarming  phenomenon.”  The  Com¬ 
mission  maintains  that  “the  present  situation  is  disturb¬ 
ing  because  there  have  been  too  many  cases  where  the 
elimination  of  educational  materials  has  been  secured 
through  the  protests  of  one  individual  or  group  merely 
because  there  was  such  a  prote.st.”  The  Commission 
reports  that  the  Textbook  Evaluation  Committee  of 
America’s  Future  lists  as  available  to  interested  citizens 
50  textbook  evaluations  or  reviews;  22  reviews  are  in 
j^rocess;  and  50  more  textbooks  are  being  assigned  to 
“censt)rs’’  for  review. 

Should  business  adopt  ‘^released  time”  for 

employee  discussions  of  public  affairs  and  events? 
Dean  IVIax  Goodson  of  the  School  of  Education,  Boston 
University,  recently  proposed  that  at  least  two  hours 
out  of  the  regular  weekly  work  schedule  be  utilized 
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A  SEMI-MONTHIY  lEPOtT  ON  NEW  0  E  V  E  I  O  F  M  E  N  T  S  , 
FIENDS,  IDEAS.  AND  lESEARCH  IN  EDUCATION 

““““““  for  such  “on  the  job”  adult  education  programs.  He 

itional  said,  “These  weekly  discussions  might  be  the  begin- 

William  'dug  of  a  massive  restoration  of  concern  for  and  insight 

vill  "get  u'h)  the  problems  confronting  man  today.” 
looks  to 

itain  the  Education  is  the  chief  beneficiary  of  the 

sion  but  $625  million  a  year  distributed  by  the  nation’s  5,202 

ipinions.  foundations,  a  report  published  by  Russell  Sage  Foun- 

•  authors  dation  states.  Education’s  portion  is  more  than  $250 

■conomic  million  —  about  415*.  This  amount  is  probably  less 

e  report  than  the  real  total  going  to  educational  institutions 

-volume,  since  it  does  not  include  about  $71  million  for  scientific 

research,  $29  million  for  the  humanities  and  $33  mil¬ 
lion  for  international  affairs.  Of  the  foundation  dollar 
I,  recent  Suing  to  the  support  of  education,  the  largest  slice  — 
Whittier  ~  Sues  to  higher  education,  followed  by  elemen- 

i  special  biry  and  secondary  schools  (five  per  cent),  buildings 

orts  that  '"id  equipment  and  aid  to  teachers.  Scholarships  re- 

[)np  was  ceive  about  $6  million  annually  and  fellowships  more 

idividual  than  $8  million. 

More  teachers  and  students  attended  sum- 
linly  not  uiur  institutes  in  science,  mathematics  and  engineering 

s  of  the  this  year  than  ever  before.  The  National  Science  Foun- 

laintains  dation  reported  that  nearly  21,(XX)  teachers  and  more 

fense  of  than  10,000  college  and  high  school  students  were  en- 

bulletin,  rolled  in  courses  this  summer.  A  total  of  $27.5  million 

number  federal  funds  was  allocated  to  support  the  program, 

le  Com- 

disturb-  Another  industry  will  aid  schools  and  col- 

here  the  leges  under  an  employee-company  plan  for  matching 

securetl  contributions.  The  Ford  Motor  Company  announced 

p  merely  recently  that  it  would  match  cash  gifts  by  Ford  em- 

nmission  ployees  to  high  schools,  colleges  and  universities.  More 

littee  of  than  100  businesses  and  industrial  concerns  have  sim- 

1  citizens  ilar  programs. 

/s  are  in 

igned  to  Colleges  should  pool  their  resources  to  solve 
problems  relating  to  the  cost  of  providing  higher  edu¬ 
cation.  This  advice  came  as  part  of  a  five-year  study 
ne”  for  by  10  universities  under  a  grant  by  the  Fund  for  the 
events?  .Advancement  of  Education.  The  study  also  found  that 
i,  Boston  space  was  not  being  properly  utilized  and  suggested 
/o  hours  more  efficient  class  size,  better  utilization  of  classrooms 
utilized  and  laboratories,  the  use  of  television,  films  and  tapes. 
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•  Administration 


•  School  Board 


Mast  the  administrator  fight  alone?  A  year 
ago,  School  Siipt.  Herman  L.  Shibler  of  Indianapolis, 
Ind.,  was  forced  to  resign  by  the  city’s  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation.  The  Board  gave  no  public  explanation  for  the 
ouster.  But,  according  to  Dr.  Shibler,  he  was  fired  for 
being  a  professional  school  administrator  —  for  follow¬ 
ing  the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience,  for  refusing  to 
knuckle  down  to  unreasonable  demands. 

If  he  were  right,  why  didn’t  Dr.  Shibler  make  a  fight 
of  it?  Why  did  he  wait  months  before  requesting  a 
probe  by  the  Defense  Commission  of  the  NEA? 

The  Defense  Commission  denounced  the  Board’s 
handling  of  the  matter  as  “unethical,  indefensible  and 
offensive  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  fairness.” 
It  regretted  Dr.  Shibler’s  “immediate  surrender.”  The 
July  Nations  Schools  remarks: 

“It  might  have  been  heroic  of  Superintendent  Shibler 
to  fight  it  out  alone,  but  what  would  you  or  I  have 
done  under  similar  circumstances?  Would  we  subject 
our  families  to  the  continued  humiliation  that  such  a 
situation  inevitably  brings?  Would  we  absorb  the  pub¬ 
licity  and  abuse  that  accompanies  such  a  fight?  Could 
we  afford  to  pay  out  of  our  funds  the  cost  of  the  long, 
exasperating  legal  battle?  School  administration  as  a 
profession  has  no  right  to  ask  such  sacrifices  of  any 
superintendent  until  it  gives  him  more  definite  and 
tangible  help. 

“In  a  crisis  such  as  Dr.  Shibler  faced,  the  administra¬ 
tor  needs  help  from  outside  his  own  community  — 
help  that  is  financial  and  help  that  is  immediately 
available.  It  would  seem  that  every  state  education 
association,  and  especially  the  state  group  of  school 
administrators,  should  have  policies  and  machinery  to 
protect  the  professional  rights  of  the  school  administra¬ 
tor.  Here  then  is  an  opportunity  for  the  AASA  to 
define  and  publicize  its  position,  so  that  administra¬ 
tors  may  know  what  help  they  can  expect  if  they  .  .  . 
refuse  to  be  forced  into  a  resignation  short  of  the 
completion  of  their  terms  of  office.” 

Mow  Jorsey^s  snbnrbanite  scboolmon  can 

rest  easy.  Earlier  this  year  the  Newark  school  board 
irked  local  school  supervisory  personnel  by  ruling  they 
must  leave  their  homes  in  the  suburbs  and  live  within 
the  city  limits.  No  reason  was  given.  Some  speculated 
the  move  was  intended  to  help  raise  the  city’s  cultural 
level.  Others  hinted  that  Newark’s  politicians  were 
trying  to  get  a  stranglehold  on  the  schools. 

Whatever  the  reason,  the  educators  refused  to 
budge.  The  state  education  commissioner  backed  up 
their  appeal  and,  before  the  school  board  could  file 
a  counterappeal,  the  state  legislature  passed  a  bill 
saying  school  supervisors  may  live  where  they  please. 


Pormanont  board  sabcommitteeN  were 
slapped  in  a  statement  by  Peter  E.  Donnelly,  who 
left  Newport,  R.  I.,  this  month  after  11  years  as  a  high 
school  principal.  Donnelly  predicted  the  good  educa¬ 
tional  climate  of  Newport  is  going  to  be  wrecked  by 
the  city  school  committee’s  recent  establishment  of 
seven  permanent  subcommittees. 

Donnelly  .said  he  feared  the  subcommittees  will  give 
members  of  the  school  committee  powers  that  rightly 
belong  to  the  superintendent  of  schools  and  will  force 
the  current  administrator  to  resign.  “After  he  leaves,” 
said  Donnelly,  “no  really  professional  superintendent 
will  come  near  the  place.  That  doesn’t  mean  they  can’t 
get  somebody  to  take  a  $15,000  job.  Of  course,  the 
amount  could  be  reduced.  You  shouldn’t  have  to  pay 
more  than  $4,(XX)  to  $5,000  a  year  to  get  somebody  to 
run  errands. 

“If  the  people  of  Newport  will  be  satisfied  to  have 
educational  leadership  provided  by  people  who  have 
no  background  or  training,  if  they’re  satisfied  to  have 
educational  leadership  by  amateurs,  then  whatever 
happens  next  they  really  deserve  it.” 


•  Schools  and  the  Public 


Obioan.s  get  more  for  their  money  when  it 
comes  to  supporting  state  universities  and  colleges.  A 
new  University  of  Michigan  research  report  covering 
the  21  states  for  which  figures  were  available  shows 
that  each  Ohio  resident  is  taxed  less  than  for 
the  education  of  each  1,000  students  at  state  .schools. 
This  is  $1.82  less  than  similar  taxation  in  Montana, 
the  high  state. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

A  History  of  Eclucationul  Thought,  by  Frederick  Mayer.  Charles 
E.  Merrill  Books,  1300  Alum  Creek  Drive,  Columbus  16,  Ohio. 
494pp.  Ulus.  $6.95.  (An  analtjsis  of  educational  thought  from 
the  ancient  oriental  to  modern  American  concepts.  Stresses 
realistic  understandinf^  of  importance  of  and  for  critical  crea¬ 
tive  thinking  in  today’s  educational  process.) 


•  Curriculum 


Lct\s  talk  up  the  6-6  plan,  says  Dr.  William 
T.  Gruhn,  Chairman  of  the  National  Association  of 
American  Secondary-School  Principals.  The  6-year 
junior-senior  high  school  system  is  the  most  widely 
used  secondary  school  plan  in  the  United  States.  But, 
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says  Dr.  Gruhn,  this  fact  is  generally  ignored  by  edu¬ 
cators,  statistical  serv'ices  and  citizens.  It’s  time,  he 
believes,  for  those  interested  in  education  to  give  the 
plan  some  attention.  He  pointed  out  that  for  the  past 
decade  more  than  752  of  secondary  school  students 
were  enrolled  in  6-year  systems  and  there  has  been  a 
decided  trend  toward  junior-senior  high  schools  in 
communities  building  new  plants. 


•  Teacher  Training  and  Growth 


How  do  >’ou  make  ‘^quict  men*’  open  up? 

If  you’ve  wondered  what  to  do  about  that  good  but 
(juiet  teacher  who  sits  through  staff  meetings  like  a 
man  with  lockjaw,  try  this  tongue-loosener  suggested 
by  Frank  DePhillips  in  the  April  Journal  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Society  of  Trahiinfi  Enfiincers.  Put  each  staff 
member’s  name  on  a  large  card.  Show  each  card  in 
rotation.  When  a  name  is  shown,  that  person  must 
stand  and  discuss  the  topic  at  hand  for  a  given  length 
of  time  —  keep  it  short  at  first.  No  excuses.  Talk. 
Eventually,  says  Dr.  DePhillips,  those  who  might  be 
reluctant  to  talk  because  of  laziness,  shyness,  or  the 
fear  of  appearing  fooli.sh,  will  get  used  to  taking  part 
in  meetings  and  the  method  can  be  discarded. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Do  W'e  Want  “Merit”  Salary  Schedules?  Edited  by  Virgil  M. 
Rofiers.  Stjracti.se  University  Press,  Box  87,  Univ.  Station, 
Syractise  10,  N.  V.  TIpp.  Paper.  $1.75.  (Report  of  second 
annual  tvorkshop  on  merit  ratinn  in  teachers’  saUirtj  schedules, 
July,  1959,  at  Syracuse.  Includes:  aims  and  purposes,  hazards 
in  the  use  of,  fittidina  principles,  professional  growth,  cxalua- 
lion,  phis  transcripts  of  discussion  groups.) 


•  Teaching  Utethodg 


Ring  in  a  writer  for  English  classes.  What 
better  for  a  class  studying  creative  writing  than  to  get 
the  advice  of  a  famous  author?  Here’s  what  they  did  in 
Indianapolis,  Ind.:  Finding  it  difficult  to  bring  writers 
into  their  many  English  classes  for  small  conferences, 
teachers  at  Thomas  Carr  Howe  High  School  tunicd  to 
the  telephone.  From  a  list  of  12  available  authors,  the 
teachers  selected  Jesse  Stuart  in  neighboring  Kentucky. 
English  students  submitted  300  questions  on  writing 
and  the  10  best  were  sent  to  author-educator  Stuart, 
who  had  agreed  to  the  idea. 

Following  a  school-wide  “Know  Jesse  Stuart”  cam¬ 
paign,  a  school-to-author  call  was  made  and  Stuart’s 
words  on  writing  were  piped  to  every  classroom.  After 
he  finished  discussing  the  questions,  Stuart  held  a 
two-way  discussion  with  a  selected  group  of  students. 
The  “visit”  was  rated  a  success.  The  phone  bill?  The 
Indiana  Bell  Telephone  Co.  reports  the  system  is 
inexpensive  and  can  be  arranged  through  any  local 
phone  company. 

—  From  “When  Jesse  Stuart  Came  to  School”  in  the 
May  Indiana  Teacher. 


•  Philosophy  and  Goals 


ELVIS  VND  SALARY  SCALES 

Elvis  Presley,  rock  ’n  roller,  returned  to  televi¬ 
sion  after  a  hitch  in  the  Army  as  a  guest  star  on 
an  hour-long  TV  show.  It  was  reported  that  he 
was  paid  $125,000  for  singing  three  songs. 

It  woidd  take  a  superintendent  of  schools, 
making  $10,000  a  year,  more  than  12  years  work 
to  earn  that  much  money.  A  teacher,  at  an  an¬ 
nual  salary  of  $5,000,  would  have  to  work  25 
years  to  earn  what  Elvis  can  earn  in  nine  minutes. 
Not  to  mention,  of  course,  the  vast  difference  in 
what  these  respective  people  contribute  to 
society. 

What’s  wrong  with  our  value  stnicture? 

—  An  editorial  in  the  June  Colorado 
School  Board  Bulletin. 


•  The  Learner 


Children’s  book  sales  are  booming  in  the 

U.  S.  book  market.  From  1952  to  1959,  the  sale  of 
children’s  books  co.sting  $1  or  more  has  increased 
nearly  1252,  according  to  recent  surveys.  Trailing  close 
behind  are  the  sales  of  business,  technical  and  scien¬ 
tific  books,  which  rose  in  sales  by  about  1202.  Third 
in  sales  gains  were  text  and  reference  books,  with  an 
increase  percentage  of  more  than  1152.  Other  approxi¬ 
mate  growth  figures:  Book  club,  852;  paperback,  702; 
adult  hardback,  502;  religious,  402. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
TeachinK  the  Child  to  Head,  by  Guy  L.  Bond  and  Eva  Bond 
Wafioner.  3rd  ed.  Macmillan  Co.,  60  Fifth  Avc.,  N.  Y.  II. 
tI6pp.  $5..50.  (New  revision  of  standard  text  with  increased 
emphasis  upon  differences  children  display  in  readinf’  develop¬ 
ment  and  how  to  deal  with  differences.  Covers  areas  of  teach- 
iiifi  children  to  read,  readinf;  process,  educational  needs.) 


•  Religion,  Ethics  and  Values 

IjPss  govornniontal  interforonco  in  family 
matters  was  urged  at  the  recent  National  Catholic 
Family  Life  Conference  in  San  Antonio,  Texas.  Dele¬ 
gates  adopted  a  resolution  deploring  “an  excessive 
tendency  to  go\ernmental  intervention”  in  family  life. 
Some  criticism  also  was  focused  on  the  1960  White 
House  Conference  on  Children  and  Youth.  Rev.  Henry 
V.  Sattler,  Assistant  Director  of  the  National  Catholic 
Family  Life  Bureau,  said  the  White  House  Conference 
passed  “an  excessive  number  of  programs  to  substitute 
governmental  action  in  family  life  for  government 
assistance  to  families  to  do  their  job.”  However,  said 
Rev.  Sattler,  in  general  Roman  Catholics  were  happy 
with  the  Conference. 
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•  integration 


Mississippi  is  tho  only  state  that  maintains 
complete  segregation  in  its  school  system  and  does 
not  have  a  suit  seeking  to  change  the  situation,  re¬ 
ports  Southern  School  News.  Alabama  left  the  list  of 
battle-free  segregated  states  recently  when  a  suit  was 
filed  in  a  federal  court  seeking  to  desegregate  public 
schools  in  Birmingham. 


•  Student  Activities 


Education  and  clcctionooring  go  hand  in  hand, 
says  Dr.  W.  Duane  Lockard  of  Connecticut  College.  A 
former  Comux-ticut  State  Senator,  Dr.  Lockard  be¬ 
lieves  high  school  students  will  get  the  most  out  of 
the  1960  campaigns  by  being  put  to  work  in  one  of 
the  local  party  headquarters  —  preferably  the  one  of 
their  own  choice.  Young  hands  are  more  than  welcome 
at  the  bustling  political  beehives  and,  even  though  the 
boys  and  girls  do  no  more  than  “lick  stamps  and  run 
out  for  coffee,”  they’ll  gain  a  valuable  insight  into  the 
practical  workings  of  American  politics.  “A  campaign 
is  an  educational  process,”  says  Dr.  Lockard,  “and  a 
good  politician  is  a  good  educator.” 

Dr.  Lockard  also  believes  that  classroom  time  should 
be  given  during  the  campaign  to  a  careful  study  of 
speeches  and  debates  on  vital  issues.  In  this  way 
students  may  learn  more  about  such  topics  as  atomic 
fallout,  foreign  aid,  farm  price  supports  and  federal 
aid  to  schools  than  they  could  from  textbooks.  Cam¬ 
paign  literature  and  at  least  one  good  national  news¬ 
paper  should  be  read  daily  to  observe  trends  and 
developments  and  the  use  of  political  propaganda.  Dr. 
Lockard  urges  schools  to  concentrate  on  reality  and 
not  waste  time  with  such  “gimmicks”  as  mock  elec¬ 
tions.  “They’re  a  masquerade,”  he  says. 

A  free  study  guide  to  the  1960  electious 

is  being  offered  to  schools  by  the  National  Broadcast¬ 
ing  Co.  The  8-page  pamphlet  contains  maps,  charts 
and  illustrations,  plus  a  history  of  presidential  elec-- 
tions  and  a  wealth  of  background  on  U.  S.  politics.  To 
obtain  Study  Guides,  write  NBC  Program  Information. 
Room  322-A.  30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 
Because  of  the  expected  demand,  teachers  are  n*- 
quested  to  order  no  more  than  they  can  use. 


•  Physical  Education  and  Health 


Eat  fish  aud  forget  fluorides.  The  battle  over 
fluoridating  drinking  water  to  retard  tooth  decay  is 
easily  solved,  says  Dr.  Frederick  J.  Stare  of  Harvard 
University’s  School  of  Public  Health.  His  advice:  For¬ 
get  water  and  feed  kids  more  fish.  Ocean  fish,  says 
Dr.  Stare,  provide  sufificient  fluoride  to  prevent  caries 
and  protect  dental  enamel. 
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Vitamin  pills  aren’t  victory  pills.  In  the  July 
Todays  Health,  Columnist  Philip  L.  White  tells  high 
school  coaches  that  popping  vitamin  tablets  into  the 
mouths  of  athletes  means  nothing  if  the  boys  are 
enjoying  good  nutrition  at  home.  The  pills  are  wasted. 
In  the  case  of  poorly  nourished  youngsters.  Dr.  White 
suggests  that  the  coach  and  the  school  physician  team 
up  to  teach  them  how  to  eat  properly.  Leave  prescrib¬ 
ing  of  food  supplementations  up  to  the  doctor. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECEM  INTEREST 

Physical  hldiication  for  Children,  htj  Elizabeth  Halsey  ami 
Utrena  Porter.  Hennj  Holt  ir  Co.,  3H3  Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y.  17. 
■fWpp.  Unprieed.  (text  for  elementary  school  physical  educa¬ 
tion  program,  with  developmental  school  of  thoufdxt  emphasis. 
Stresses  that  content  of  program  is  determined  by  factors  of 
arowth  and  ehanae.  Many  illustrations.) 


i 


•  Sehoots  and  the  Press 


Increased  publie  interest  in  schools  is  re¬ 
flected  by  a  new  publication  out  this  week.  Starting 
with  its  Sept.  17  issue,  the  Saturday  Review  will  in¬ 
clude  a  monthly  supplement  on  U.  S.  education  from 
kindergartens  to  colleges.  Sponsored  by  the  Ford 
Foundation’s  Fund  for  the  Advancement  of  Education, 
the  supplement  is  aimed  at  the  general  public  rather 
than  the  teaching  profession.  The  editor  will  be  Paul 
Woodring,  an  author  and  educator  who  is  a  Ford  Fund 
consultant. 


i 


•  VocationaUIndustrial 


.4  now  job  application  form  is  delighting 

schools  and  businesses  in  New  York  City,  according 
to  its  designers.  Eliminating  a  lot  of  fuss  and  bother 
between  employers  and  school  officers,  the  one-page 
fonn  contains  a  young  job  applicant’s  school  back¬ 
ground  in  a  nutshell; 

—  His  absenteeism  record. 

—  The  subjects  in  which  he  e.xcelled,  and  those  in 
which  he  performed  below  a%erage. 

—  The  type  of  diploma  he  was  awarded. 

—  If  he  were  a  dropout,  when  and  why. 

—  Confidential  remarks  on  the  applicant’s  attitude, 
dependability  and  personality  traits. 

—  Whether  the  student  should  be  recommended  for  a 
job. 

When  a  student  or  former  student  applies  for  a  job, 
the  employer  mails  a  form  to  the  youth’s  school.  It 
is  filled  out  and  returned,  making  any  other  communi¬ 
cation  unnecessary.  The  Business  and  Education  Coun¬ 
cil  of  New  York,  Inc.,  which  designed  the  form  with 
the  aid  of  the  New  York  school  board  and  local  Cath¬ 
olic  school  groups,  says  the  form  has  scored  a  hit  with 
the  city’s  schools  and  businesses,  and  queries  about  it 
are  pouring  in  from  throughout  the  country. 

For  information,  write  The  Business  and  Education 
Council  of  New  York,  99  Church  St.,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 


i 
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GUIDANCE  TO  VALOR 

by  Dn.  IIknhy  M.  W'ristox 


What  is  the  purpose  of  guidance?  Is  it  a  summons  to  students 
to  fulfill  within  themselves  the  larger,  creative  power  of  the 
individual  .  .  .  the  potentials  of  leadership  .  .  .  Or,  is  it  to  be 
merehj  an  industrial  employment  agency  for  security  anil 
material  reward? 

OUR  current  mistrust  of  the  individual  runs  very 
deep  and  appears  in  unexpected  and  seemingly  in¬ 
nocuous  ways. 

For  example,  we  demand  guidance  counselors  in 
schools. 

There  is  nothing  wrong  with  seeking  advice  or  in 
having  it  available.  Most  of  us  can  profit  by  good 
counsel  from  a  wise  and  disinterested  person. 

But  what  kind  of  guidance  have  they  been  giving? 
All  kinds,  of  course;  but  it  is  writ  large  upon  the 
record  that  counseling  since  the  great  depression  has 
been  predominantly  defensive.  This  defensive  char¬ 
acter  of  counsel  is  one  more  evidence,  among  many, 
that  thpugh  we  ha\'e  recovered  from  the  economic  and 
financial  disasters  of  the  thirties,  the  psychological 
damage  has  not  yet  been  fully  repaired. 

For  this  reason,  counseling  has  not  been  a  sum¬ 
mons  to  students  to  be  themselves  or  to  take  the  risks 
that  go  with  rugged  individualism.  The  slogan  implicit 
in  too  much  advice  has  been  “safety  first”;  security  is 
put  before  all  else.  Students  are  told  to  aim  for  certain 
jobs  because  there  are  plenty  of  vacancies  and  there¬ 
fore  not  much  danger  of  unemployment.  They  are 
advised  to  train  for  certain  vocations  because  the  pay 
is  good,  rather  than  because  such  employment  of  one’s 
talents  and  energies  brings  intellectual,  spiritual  and 
emotional  satisfactions.  This  kind  of  defensive  counsel 
will  never  help  to  produce  leadership. 

The  Soviets  are  candid  about  their  central  doctrine. 
W'hatever  else  they  keep  secret,  this  is  no  secret  at  all. 
Economic  determinism  is  the  professed  key  to  their 
philosophy  and  to  their  policy.  They  say  explicitly  that 
“the  material  life  of  society  ...  is  primary,  and  its 
spiritual  life  secondary,  derivative”;  “one  must  look 
for  the  source  of  social  ideas,  social  theories,  political 
views  and  political  institutions  ...  in  the  conditions 
of  the  material  life  of  society.”  Communists  are  relent¬ 
less  in  their  logical  defense  of  that  concept,  unswer\  - 
ing  in  their  devotion  to  that  idea.  Such  a  doctrine  is 
the  precise  opposite  of  the  great  ideals  which  shaped 
American  history,  proclaimed  with  such  eloquence  by 
Thomas  Jefferson  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

How  much  of  our  advice  to  the  young  seeks  to 
defend  the  worship  of  things?  .  .  . 

Few  Americans,  therefore,  would  explicitly  avow 
such  a  philosophical  foundation  for  their  way  of  life. 
Yet  many,  implicitly  and  in  action,  exemplify  this 
grossly  materialistic  premise.  Much  of  the  recent  ad¬ 
vice  to  young  men  and  women  has  been  cast  in  the 
tone,  the  mood  and  the  framework  of  economic  de¬ 
terminism.  Amidst  all  the  noisy  chatter  about  resistance 
to  communism,  there  has  been  a  silent  surrender  to 
one  of  its  central  ideas,  namely  the  assumption  that 
economic  interest  is  primary,  while  other  phases  of 


life  are  secondary,  derivative.  Ironically,  some  of  those 
who  have  shouted  loudest  about  un-Americanism  and 
Communist  infiltration  have  swallowed  this  doctrine 
—  and  never  felt  it  in  the  gullet  as  they  gulped  down 
this  most  un-American  of  all  political  and  economic 
dogmas.  They  clasp  Stalin’s  doctrine  to  their  bosoms 
while  with  their  voices  they  denounce  him  and  all 
his  works. 

If  we  have  been  blind  to  this  fact,  others  have  not. 
It  accounts  for  the  feeling  often  expressed  in  the  new 
nations  of  Asia  and  Africa  that  there  is  little  to  choose 
between  the  avowed  materialism  of  the  Soviets  and  the 
unconscious  materialism  they  observe  in  the  U.  S. 

Need  ‘"vocation”  be  a  silent  surrender  to  a 
regular  job  ivith  steady  pay? 

It  is  still  true  that  life  is  more  than  meat  and  the 
body  more  than  raiment.  We  can  gain  some  insight 
into  the  proper  choice  of  a  lifework  by  considering 
the  word  “vocation.”  Catholics  use  the  word  in  a 
particular  sense,  as  a  “call,”  or  “summons,”  usually  to 
the  religious  life.  That  is  its  root  meaning  and  Cath¬ 
olics  have  no  monopoly  of  it,  nor  do  they  claim  to  have. 
In  customary  use,  however,  the  word  has  been  emascu¬ 
lated.  It  usually  means  merely  a  regular  job  that  will 
draw  steady  pay.  It  carries  no  sense  of  mission,  no 
overtone  of  dedication;  it  is  only  a  manner  of  making 
a  living.  As  long  as  vocations  are  selected  defensively, 
or  because  they  are  safe,  or  just  because  they  carry 
material  rewards,  as  long  as  their  deeper  nonmaterial 
.satisfactions  are  sold  short,  the  whole  concept  of  lead¬ 
ership  will  continue  to  be  sacrificed. 

Ortega  said:  “You  are  able  to  be  whatever  you  want 
.  .  .  That  is  to  say,  among  his  various  possible  beings 
each  man  always  finds  one  which  is  his  genuine  and 
authentic  being.  The  voice  which  calls  him  to  that 
authentic  being  is  what  we  call  ‘vocation.’  But  the 
majority  of  men  devote  themselves  to  silencing  that 
voice  of  the  vocation  and  refusing  to  hear  it.  They 
manage  to  make  a  noise  within  themselves,  to  deafen 
themselves,  to  distract  their  own  attention  in  order  not 
to  hear  it;  and  they  defraud  themselves  by  .substituting 
for  their  genuine  selves  a  false  course  of  life.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  only  man  who  lives  his  own  self,  who 
truly  lives,  is  the  man  who  lives  his  vocation,  whose 
life  is  in  agreement  with  his  own  true  self.” 

A  guidance  counselor,  who  has  made  a  fetish  of 
security  or  who  has  unwittingly  surrendered  his  think¬ 
ing  to  economic  determinism,  may  steer  a  youth  away 
from  his  dream  of  becoming  a  poet,  an  artist,  a  musi¬ 
cian  or  any  other  of  thousands  of  things,  because  it 
offers  no  security,  it  does  not  pay  well,  there  are  no 
vacancies,  it  has  no  “future.”  If  we  are  to  have  guid¬ 
ance,  it  must  not  be  the  blind  leading  the  blindfolded, 
but  men  with  vision  respecting  not  only  the  stars  in 
the  heavens  but  also  the  stars  in  the  eyes  of  the  young. 

This  excerfit  is  taken  from  Dr.  Wristons  Annie  Talbot  Cole 
Lecture,  Rugged  Individualism,  delivered  at  Bowdoin  College, 
March  22,  1960.  Dr.  Wriston  is  Chairman  of  the  President's 
Commission  on  National  Coals. 
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•  Schools  and  the  Law 

Cut  vandalism  by  forcing  parents  to  pay. 

More  than  half  the  states  ha\’e  laws  requiring  parents 
of  guilty  youngsters  to  pay  the  repair  bills.  But  many 
school  systems  fail  to  put  the  laws  to  good  use,  say 
two  Dade  County,  Fla.,  school  officials.  The  laws  mean 
nothing  unless  the  schools  make  them  stick.  This  is 
the  way  Dade  County  does  it: 

When  a  child  is  identified  as  a  school  v'andal,  a  fonn 
letter  listing  repair  costs  is  immediately  sent  the  par¬ 
ents.  This  usually  does  the  trick.  If  there’s  no  response, 
parents  are  warned  they’ll  be  taken  to  court  unless  they 
pay  within  10  days.  Few  parents  ignore  this  notice. 

Not  only  does  the  “get  tough”  policy  help  pay  the 
bills,  but  Dade  County  is  experiencing  a  leveling  off  of 
vandalism  to  its  schools.  Parents  do  not  say  “children 
will  be  children”  when  they’re  tapped  in  the  wallet  or 
threatened  with  a  law  suit.  They,  too,  get  tough. 

From  “Stop  Vandalism  with  Parent  Responsibilih' 
Laws,”  by  James  W.  Colmey,  Assistant  Director  of 
Operations  and  Thomas  W.  V^alentine,  Assistant  Sup¬ 
ervisor  of  Plant  Security,  Dade  County,  Fla.,  Schools, 
in  the  July  American  School  Boards  Journal. 


•  Higher  Education 

An  all-out  program  of  advanced  placement 

is  being  planned  in  Oregon.  The  state’s  universities 
and  colleges  are  laying  the  groundwork  for  eventually 
placing  the  entire  freshman  year  of  college  work  in 
the  high  .schools.  In  support  of  its  belief  that  such  a 
program  is  possible,  the  Oregon  Council  on  Advanced 
Placement  received  a  $43,783  grant  from  the  Ford 
Foundation.  For  the  plan  to  be  successful,  the  Coun¬ 
cil  says  there  must  be:  qualified  teachers  in  the  Ore¬ 
gon  high  schools  who  can  give  college-level  instruc¬ 
tion;  time  for  advanced  placement  teachers  to  prepare 
more  adsanced  work;  a  willingness  on  the  part  of 
school  administrators  and  the  community  to  make 
special  provisions  for  gifted  students,  and  tighter  com¬ 
munication  and  consultation  between  colleges  and  the 
high  schools. 

*‘A  sad  indictment  of  American  democracy,” 
said  Dr.  Samuel  A.  Stouffer  in  describing  procedures 
used  by  American  colleges  in  choosing  students.  Dr. 
Stouffer,  Director  of  Harvard’s  Social  Relations  Labo¬ 
ratory,  assailed  the  colleges  in  a  report  on  a  college 
admissions  conference  held  last  year  in  Harriman, 
\.  Y.,  under  auspices  of  the  College  Entrance  Exam¬ 
ination  Board.  Some  of  the  findings:  that  only  “gifted” 
athletes  are  sure  of  admission  to  college;  that  many 
able  students  are  deprived  of  higher  education  because 
of  color  and  economic  position;  that  colleges  are  par¬ 
tial  to  students  from  the  “right”  schools  and  the  right 
side  of  the  tracks;  that  too  wide  a  range  of  mental 
capacities  is  accepted,  with  the  result  that  many  stu¬ 
dents  who  get  into  college  should  never  have  gone  in 
the  first  place. 


One  of  the  chief  concerns  of  the  conference,  says 
the  report,  was  that  while  much  talent  is  lost  before 
it  e\  er  reaches  college,  too  much  is  lost  after  reaching 
college.  Dr.  John  U.  Monro,  also  of  Harvard,  pointed 
out  that  more  than  4(K),(XK)  in  the  top  30?  of  their 
classes  drop  out  from  college  each  year.  The  number 
of  dropouts  in  the  top  10?  is  more  than  125,0(K)  a  year. 

CURRESr  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Tlie  AnuTican  College  President,  htj  Harold  W^.  Stoke.  Harper 
6  Broa.,  41)  E.  33rd  St.,  N.  Y.  16.  IHOpp.  $3..‘i0.  (The  prob¬ 
lems  ami  rewards  benefiting  the  American  college  president 
today,  including  pressures,  college  management,  demands  of 
student  body  and  faculty.  “President's  task  is  to  describe  the 
whole  so  that  it  is  intelligible  to  each  of  its  parts,’’  says  the 
author.) 

The  Coiniminity  Junior  College,  by  James  W.  Thornton,  Jr.  John 
Wiley  6  Sons,  440  Park  Ave.,  South.  N.  Y.  16.  300in>.  $5.95. 
(An  analysis  of  the  function,  special  problems  and  nature  of 
community  junior  college.  Deals  with  basic  issues.) 


•  Driver  Education 

What  to  do  about  Go-Karts?  School  officials 
might  do  well  to  discourage  parents  from  buying  their 
children  Go-Karts,  those  skeleton-framed  midget  autos 
that  already  have  claimed  a  number  of  young  lives. 
Fairly  inexpensive,  the  so-called  toys  usually  are  fitted 
out  to  do  about  5  miles  an  hour  but  can  be  pepped 
up  to  hit  85.  Go-Kart  racing  clubs  complete  with  min¬ 
iature  tracks  have  been  formed  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try.  Some  enthusiastic  parents  insist  the  little  cars 
make  an  ideal  way  to  teach  children  how  to  drive. 
But,  warns  the  National  Commission  on  Safety  Edu¬ 
cation,  lui  emphasis  on  speed  and  competition  is  hardly 
driver  education. 

Credit  for  driver  education  courses? 

Norman  Key,  Executive  Director  of  the  NEA’s  Safety 
Education  Commission,  urges  that  high  schools  give 
academic  credit  to  students  who  successfully  complete 
“quality”  dri\er  education  training.  Key  also  asks  that: 

—  All  teachers,  regardless  of  their  major  fields,  be 
required  to  have  had  basic  teacher  preparation 
courses  in  driver  and  or  safety  education. 

—  Driver  education  be  extended  beyond  the  46.2?  of 
students  now  taking  the  subject  to  “all  who  can 
profit  by  it.” 

—  More  full-time  driver  education  teachers. 

—  States  require  a  minimum  of  a  Bachelor’s  degree  for 
certification  of  high  school  driver  education  teachers. 


•  School  Plant 

Can  poor  elaK»irooni  ligbtin$I  injure  sight? 

No,  an  authority  for  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medi¬ 
cal  Association  points  out  in  the  July  2  issue.  No  form 
of  room  illumination  used  in  homes,  industries  or  class¬ 
rooms  “actually  causes  damage  to  the  vision  of  any 
person.”  The  loss  of  sight  is  always  due  to  some 
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diseased  state  and  is  never  influenced  by  the  type  or 
position  of  illumination,  the  expert  maintains. 

However,  for  classroom  use,  the  minimum  require¬ 
ment  for  reading  is  about  10  foot-candles  for  general 
illumination  with  an  additional  15  f.-c.  at  the  working 
level.  Illumination  at  desk  height  should  be  about  25 
f.-c.  The  most  efficient  way  to  arrange  this  is  with 
adequate  room  lighting  plus  a  lamp  on  the  de.sk.  Since 
desk  lamps  are  impractical  in  the  classroom,  adequate 
light  must  be  maintained  by  overhead  illumination. 

In  school  lighting  at  the  present,  the  only  considera¬ 
tion  is  one  of  greatest  eye  comfort,  and  as  long  as  the 
desk-level  illumination  approaches  25  f.-c.  and  the  light 
is  not  directly  in  the  faces  of  the  students,  any  type 
of  fixture,  either  indirect  or  unprotected,  which  meets 
this  minimum  requirement  is  satisfactory. 

This  definition  appeared  in  the  “Questions  and 
-Answers”  section  of  the  Journal. 


•  Adult  Education 


What  aro  tho  fact$i  about  adult  education 

in  U.  S.  schools?  A  new  Office  of  Education  survey  on 

adult  education  in  public  schools  during  1958-59  lists 

these  statistics: 

—  2.9  million  Americans  took  one  or  more  courses  for 
a  total  of  3.4  million  enrollments. 

—  More  than  80,000  teachers  took  part  in  the  programs, 
mostly  on  a  part-time  basis. 

—  1,870  local  directors  and  other  administrative  per¬ 
sonnel  devoted  at  least  half  their  workdays  to  adult 
education  programs. 

—  Funds  used  for  the  programs  amounted  to  approx¬ 
imately  $76.4  million. 

—  .Approximately  one  third  of  the  small  school  systems 
(150  to  11,9^  students)  offered  adult  education. 
Nearly  nine  out  of  10  big  systems  (25,000  and  over) 
had  programs  as  did  three  quarters  of  the  medium¬ 
sized  systems  ( 12,000  to  24,999). 


•  Kindergarten 


\  .short  quiz  to  help  parcuts  determine  if  their 
children  are  ready  for  school  has  been  designed  by  Dr. 
Donald  C.  Klein,  Executive  Director  of  the  Human 
Uelations  Service,  Wellesley  College.  If  a  parent  can 
an.swer  most  of  the  questions  in  the  affirmative,  there’s 
little  to  worry  about.  If  any  of  the  first  three  gets  a 
“no,”  the  parent  is  advised  to  seek  clinical  help. 

1.  Can  I  leave  him  with  a  strange  adult  —  baby 
sitter  or  day  nursery  attendant  —  without  a  struggle? 

2.  Does  he  play  well  with  children  of  the  neighbor¬ 
hood?  Not  too  shy  or  too  aggressive?  Does  he  share 
his  toys? 

3.  Am  I  sure  he  has  no  excessive  habits  of  nail- 
biting,  bed-wetting,  twitching,  stuttering,  thumb-suck¬ 
ing,  chattering? 

4.  Am  I  realistic  about  sending  my  child  “out  into 
the  world”  and  do  I  recognize  that  all  parents  go 


through  a  certain  amount  of  fear,  grief  and  resentment 
when  their  children  shift  loyalty  from  home  to  school? 

5.  Have  I  taken  all  possible  steps  to  insure  my 
child’s  safety  and  confidence  in  going  to  and  from 
.school? 

6.  Have  I  made  sure  to  visit  school  with  him  in  the 
spring  before  his  September  entrance,  so  he’ll  feel  at 
home  when  school  begins? 

From  “Getting  Them  Ready  for  School”  in  the  .Au¬ 
gust  Parents. 


•  The  School  Library 


Auy  school  cau  have  its  owu  bookstore, 

thanks  to  paperbacks.  Reporting  the  success  a  number 
of  public  high  schools  have  had  in  operating  their  own 
paperback  bookstores,  the  .August  School  Manage¬ 
ment  tells  how  to  get  one  going  —  and  why. 

Why:  “.  .  .  the  outstanding  advantage  of  paperbacks 
is  the  fact  that  they  seem  to  encourage  self-oriented 
reading  among  youngsters.  The  best  teacher  in  the 
world  will  admit  this  is  the  critical  factor  in  learning. 
None  of  his  efforts  will  really  begin  to  pay  off  until  he 
has  inspired  his  students  to  explore  a  subject  further 
on  their  own.  Paperbacks  seem  to  be  providing  the 
stimulus  to  get  them  going.” 

How:  Pick  a  “store”  site  big  enough  to  set  up  racks 
and  give  students  room  to  browse;  choose  a  capable 
committee  to  select  titles;  staff  the  shop  with  a  teacher, 
the  school  librarian  or  student  volunteers;  ask  a  local 
paperback  distributor  to  fill  you  in  on  the  mechanics 
of  the  operation  —  displays,  ordering,  sales. 

As  far  as  cost  is  concerned,  most  paperback  pro¬ 
grams  operate  on  a  self-sustaining  basis.  In  addition, 
schools  generally  get  a  20^  educational  discount  from 
distributors. 


•  Safety  Education 


I  doing  this  the  right  way?’’  It’s  up  to 
schools  to  make  sure  that  future  workers  will  ask 
themselves  this  question  every  time  they  will  climb 
a  ladder,  pick  up  a  hand  tool,  toss  away  an  oily  rag 
or  throw  a  control  switch.  Workers  properly  trained  in 
the  school  shop  will  be  less  likely  to  meet  with  mis¬ 
haps  on  the  job.  A  new  Office  of  Education  handbook 
lists  suggestions  and  guidelines  for  safety  instruction. 
It  says: 

“Getting  safety  into  the  consciousness  and  reflexes 
of  a  worker  takes  a  long  time  and  patient  effort.  The 
earlier  we  begin  and  the  longer  we  keep  at  it,  the 
greater  our  success  will  be.  We  can  teach  occupational 
safety  only  by  strenuously  making  it  an  integral  part 
of  the  way  a  student  works.” 

—  A  Guide  for  Improving  Safety  Education  Programs 
in  School  Shops,  compiled  by  Howard  K.  Hogan. 
Circular  No.  616.  Supt.  of  Documents,  U.  S.  Govt. 
Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.  C.  48  pp.  35(*. 
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•  Panorama 


IS  THE  TIME  AIVD  EFFORT  WORTH  40c? 
3tany  critics  claim  that  school  fund  drives 
interfere  with  the  pupil’s  education 

Should  charity  drives  be  conducted  among  public 
school  students? 

In  recent  y^rs  .criticism  of  this  practice  has  in¬ 
creased  as'Jn^ny  .pefisbns,  both  in  and  out  of  educa¬ 
tion,  ba;ve  challenged  the  Wisdom  of  public  schools  in 
assufhing  more  noneducative  filnctions. 

V^or  exaqiple,-7Pea9:  Jdthn  H,  Fischer  of  Teachers 
C>ollege,’Cdhimbia  Urilvefsity,  recently  said,  “Not  only 
luis  tlw  school ih.ee^  a,sked  W  offer  more  kinds  of  in- 
structtoii  for  pt^i1s;‘U  is  eK^cted  also  to  be  a  center 
for  entcrfaininen^r  civ i£  development  and  charitable 
enterprises  T'.\'udHm  cVin  hardly  be  called  educational." 

To  sound  out  sentiment  on  charity  drives,  a  recent 
survey  of  223  school  districts  across  the  country  dis¬ 
closed  what  types  of  outside  agencies,  if  any,  were 
permitted  to  solicit  money  from  high  school  students 
during  school  hours. 

Here  are  some  highlights  of  the  survey: 

Forty-one  per  cent  of  the  districts  permitted  no 
solicitation  whatever.  In  some  of  these,  however,  chari¬ 
table  organizations  are  permitted  to  distribute  litera¬ 
ture  to  students. 

Fifty-eight  per  cent  do  permit  solicitations. 

Of  these,  34%  permitted  only  one  solicitation  a  year 
—  usually  in  connection  with  some  such  drive  as  the 
United  Fund  or  Community  Chest  —  655?  permitted 
more  than  one  solicitation  a  year. 

The  typical  student  in  the  131  districts  donates  about 
40c  a  year. 

Many  administrators  who  participated  in  this  survey 
said  that  fund  drives  had  gotten  out  of  hand  in  their 
school  districts.  Some  indicated  they  have  tried  to 
reduce  the  number  permitted  each  year,  but  have 
found  it  impossible,  because  of  community  pressures. 

•Administrators  in  some  of  the  districts  where  only 
one  annual  drive  is  permitted  expressed  satisfaction 
with  the  one-drive  arrangement. 

Sixty  boards  of  education  had  written  policies  deal¬ 
ing  with  fund  drives. 

Here  are  two  samples: 

From  Rapid  City,  S.  D.,  where  three  annual  solici¬ 
tations  are  permitted:  “Teachers  should  use  .some  time 
in  teaching  citizenship  responsibility  in  connection 
with  these  drives.” 

From  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  where  two  drives  are  per¬ 
mitted:  “Students  shall  have  ample  opportunity  to 
learn  of  conditions  in  various  parts  of  the  United 
States  or  in  foreign  lands  that  arouse  their  feelings  of 
sympathy  and  concern.  It  is,  however,  necessary  to 
guard  against  the  schools  being  used  as  agents  for 
particular  groups  or  subjected  to  a  multiplicity  of  ap¬ 
peals  which  tend  to  confuse  givers  and  upon  which 
there  is  no  check  for  validity.” 


iVetr  Clossroom 
Material 


Need  New  Ideas  for  Art  Classes?  .  .  .  you  will 
find  Art  from  Scrap,  by  Carl  Reed  and  loseph  Orzi' 
filled  with  all  kinds  of  imaginative  ideas  for  ex¬ 
citing  class  projects.  Excellent  reference  book  of 
materials,  methods  and  ideas  for  using  a  wide 
variety  of  discarded,  inexpensive  and  easily  ob¬ 
tained  items  for  creative  art  activities.  Profuseh 
illustrated.  From:  Davis  Publications,  10.5  Printers 
Bldg.,  W'orcester  8,  Mass.  89pp.  Spiral-Paper.  $3.95. 

Enrichment  Aids  Are  Easy  to  Get  ...  by  using 
Curriculum  Aids  for  the  Middle  Grades:  Where  to 
Get  Free  and  Inexpensive  Materials,  by  David  L. 
Bym  and  Gerald  V.  Olson.  Lists  materials  for  five 
main  subject  areas,  by  subject,  that  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  for  free  or  a  dime  or  two.  Excellent  for 
enriched  theme  papers.  From:  Fearson  Publishers, 
226:3  Union  St.,  San  Francisco  23,  Calif.  67pp. 
Paper.  $1.50. 

New  P'ilmstrii’s  on  Flight  ...  for  elementary 
and  junior  high  students  are  Airplanes,  Jets  ami 
Rockets.  Six  color  filmstrips  give  visual  explana¬ 
tions  of  basic  principles,  construction  and  opera¬ 
tion  of  the.se  methods  of  flight  (average  length, 
35  frames).  Subjects:  What  Makes  an  Airplane  Fhj:' 
How  Is  an  Airplane  Controlled':^  Safety  in  Flight; 
How  Do  Helieopters  Fly':'  How  Do  Jets  Fly':'  Rock¬ 
et  Potcer  for  Space  Travel.  Available  under  NDEA 
Title  III.  From:  Jam  Handy,  2821  East  Grand 
Blvd.,  Detroit  11,  Mich.  Complete  scries:  $.31.50. 
Each:  $5.75. 

VV'ho  Is  Uncle  Sam?  .  .  .  and  how  did  he  Ik'- 
come  the  symbol  of  the  U.  S.?  Alton  Ketchum,  in 
Uncle  Sam:  The  Man  and  the  Legend,  explains 
how  Samuel  Wilson  was  the  1812  prototype,  be¬ 
came  synonymous  with  U.  S.  Other  familiar  sym¬ 
bols  also  discussed.  Junior-senior  high  school 
students.  Many  early  ilmstrations.  From:  Hill  and 
Wang,  104  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  11.  14.3pp.  $4..50. 

Free  Film  on  Resuscitation  .  .  .  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  on  loan,  showing  mouth-to-mouth  rescue 
breathing  technique.  50,000  Lives  is  13!i-minute 
color  and  sound  film,  graphically  demonstrates  new 
technique  officially  approved  by  Red  Cross,  Armed 
Forces,  and  shows  why  method  is  superior  to  old 
manual  methods.  From:  .Association  Films,  Broad 
at  Elm,  Ridgefield,  N.  J.;  561  llillgrove  Ave.,  La 
Grange,  Ill.;  799  Stevenson  St.,  San  Francisco, 
Calif.;  and  1108  Jackson  St.,  Dallas,  Texas. 

Learning  to  Handle  Carpentry  Tools  .  .  . 
is  the  subject  of  Carpentrtj  for  Children,  by  Jeronii' 
E.  Leavitt.  P'or  ages  7-12,  Ixiok  is  profusely  il¬ 
lustrated,  beginning  with  explanation  of  tool  use, 
then  detaik-d  how-to  for  15  simple  projects:  flower- 
box,  saillioat,  etc.  Pretested  for  school  use.  From; 
Sterling,  419  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  16.  91  pp.  $2.50. 

Drama  Clubs,  Classes  .  .  .  will  find  The  Classic 
Noh  Theatre  of  Japan,  by  Ezra  Pound  and  Ernest 
Fenollosa,  a  fruitful  field  for  experimentation. 
Fifteen  of  the  most  celebrated  Noh  plays  arc 
translated  in  their  entirety,  five  others  in  synopsis, 
with  discussion  of  Noh  theatre,  history  and  place 
in  Japanese  life.  A  New  Directions  Papertiook. 
From:  New  Directions,  333  Sixth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  14. 
163pp.  Paper.  $1.25. 
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